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SGA shelves 
UCPC matter 


by Cathy Baranik 

The so-called University 
Center Program Council 
(UCPC) " issue” is no longer an 
issue with the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) as of 
last Friday's meeting, 

Keith Whitehead, president of 
SGA, said that while he cannot 
dictate any action to SGA 
members, he would like to see 
them devote their energies to 
more important endeavors. 
Whitehead did, however, tell the 
association's members to 
"'think of something construe* 
live to do/ 1 

Jeff Lanius, vice president of 
SGA, who had previously been a 
leader in the issue, said that he 
will take Whitehead's advice 
and let the matter ""die down. ” 
The reason cited for the SGA's 
policy switch extends to the 
failure of previous attempts by 
SGA members to control the 
governing body of student 
activities. 

Refuting the SGA’s argument 
regarding the lack of student 
input, Ann McConnieo, presi- 
dent of the UCPC, said the 
UCPC has always been open to 
student suggestions. Both stu- 
dents and faculty members can 
participate in choosing student 


activities by simply becoming 
involved with the council. 

Other business conducted at 
the meeting included the 
passage of three resolutions by 
the SGA Senate. These resolu- 
tions will provide for student 
access to lounges in all 
buildings, the re-establishment 
of a noon common hour and 
additional ramps for disabled 
students. 

But according to Lanius, the 
purchasing of these additional 
ramps has brought some opposi- 
tion from campus administra- 
tors wlio do not believe addition- 
al ramps are necessary. To 
remedy this conflict of opinions, 
the SGA lias proposed to provide 
funds for the additional ramps. 

Also, a resolution providing 
for improving intramural facili- 
ties has been tabled until a later 
date. 

Students are reminded to vote 
in the upcoming Mr. and Miss 
LSUS election to be held Feb. 
1M2 in the lobby of the 
University Center. 

Ah members of the SGA are 
selling tickets to the Tenth 
Annual Poor Man's Supper 
which will be held in the 
Shreveport Convention Hall 
Feb. 26 from 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


Connell slide show 


Art reflects background 


by Cathy Baranik 

Clyde Connell, nationally 
known local artist, recently 
presented a slide show in the 
University Center Auditorium, 

Connell, LSUS 1 first guest on 
the Artists and Lecturers series 
tins semester, showed slides of 
her abstract paintings, collages 
and sculptures. 

Raised on a southern planta- 
tion, Connell's art is expressive 
of her background. Hanging 
chains from sculptures reflect 
the conflicts between the races 
during her childhood, and other 
works represent the evolution- 
ary processes of her environ- 
ment, Donald Alexander, 
associate professor of fine arts, 
said. 

SOPHOMORE art major 
Jason Weimer feels that 
GoimelTs art is timeless. It is 


this concept of ongoing time and 
space that Connell said she tries 
to depict in ail her work. 

Alexander also said that while 
Connell's art has vibrance and 
enthusiasm, he believes a 
variety in the relationship of 
sizes and shapes would comple- 
ment each piece more than just 
using a vertical format. 

Connell's presentation was 
both educational and inspiring. 
Still, the small number of 
students attending disappointed 
many faculty members. How- 
ever, students will have many 
opportunities to enrich their 
education by attending other 
presentations in the Artists and 
Lecturers series. The series' 
next guest is Jasmine Egan, a 
soprano who will perform Feb* 
20 in the University Center 
Auditorium at noon. 



Greenwich Village pleasant 



Charlotte Vizena and Charles Armistead entertain 
students at the UCPC’s Greenwich Village. (Photo: Sarita 
Felan} 


by Sarita Felan 

Posters around campus 
invited students to come to 
Greenwich Village for an 
experience — exactly what kind 
wasn't said. However, most 
students who attended seemed 
to be pleasantly surprised. 

As students entered Planta- 
tion Hoorn A, they found 
themselves stepping into some- 
thing special. The setting was 
intimate and low key. Planta- 
tion Rooms A and B were 
combined and partitioned off 
from the ballroom. Sofas and 
the large round coffee tables 
from the University Center 
were scattered effectively 
Lliroughout the room. The only 
light was from flickering 
candles on each table and from 
the spotlight focusing attention 
on the couple singing from the 
raised platform* It was an 
inviting setting which shaped 
the mood for an enjoyable 
evening, similar to what one 
might have experienced in tlie 
'60s coffee house era . 

Entertainment was provided 
by Charles Armistead, 22, of 
Shreveport, and Charlotte 
Vizena, 21, of Oberlin, La. 
Armistead attends LSU School 
of Medicine. Vizena attends 
Northwestern School of 
Nursing. As full-time students 
ttiey perform only on weekends, 
recently playing the Steak and 
Ale Restaurant here in Shreve- 
port* Their music ranges from 
Dan Fogelberg to Barbra 
Streisand. 

THE turnout was surprisingly 
good. Things got started about 9 
p.m. and by 11 p.m* the crowd 
had grown to the extent that the 
partitions separating the ball- 
room had to be drawn back to 


accommodate latecomers 

The student response was 
good .* oo* There was actually 
hand-clapping and foot- 
stomping to lively numbers. 

The Student Program Council 
is responsible for bringing this 
new experience to LSUS* 
Council member Tim Quattrone 
got the idea at a leadership 
conference in Houston, which he 
attended in November. 
Members of the council milled 
through the crowd serving beer 
and popcorn, which was inclu- 


ded as a part of the admission 
fee, 

Une student was overheard 
saying, f, I feel like I'm at the 
Rusty Nail or somewhere, 
except that there I couldn't 
drink this much beer for a 
dollar.' " 

The next "experience" is 
scheduled for April 10, with 
Brad Kozak entertaining: 
however, since student response 
was so good, another one may 
be planned before then, accor- 
ding to Joe Simon, director of 
student acti vities* 


Oral historians preserve past 


by Ruth Stout 

This semester, four students 
in three different fields of study 
are coming together to learn 
about a special way to preserve 
our past, the oral history 
method. 

Oral history is the method of 
recording, usually on tape, the 
spoken words of persons posses- 
sing information believed to the 
worth preserving. The course is 
taught by Hubert Humphrey/s, 
assistant professor of sodial 
science, and deals not only witth 
the method of oral histoiry 
research but with the actinal 
practice of things learned in thie 
course as well. 

The course is so organized 
that students will review Rite 
lustory of the movement befonre 
beginning a research project. 
One of the approaches taught lis 
that of reading and analyzing 
books, articles, monographs 
and other published material. 
THERE is a definite process ito 
the interview. The student mujfii 
make preliminary contact witth 
Ills subject to make certain thfae 
person is willing to participate, 
Humphreys said* The student 
should define his project, 
prepare questions to acquire 
facts that may be missing from 
his printed sources, straighten 
out any contradictions found in 


source materials and ""put some 
flesh to the bare bones of 
history," he said. 

“The interview gives the 
human dimension to the story. 
If an issue is controversial, an 
attempt is made to get both 
sides," Humphreys said. 

When researching a topic 
using the oral history method it 
is important to get the testi- 
mony of a participant in the 
event or an eyewitness* 

THIS technique of preserving 
the past in a situation where few 
written records exist was 
developed by a man who liad an 
interest in both history and 
journalism. His technique has 
been used by cultural 
geographers, anthropologists 
and sociologists as well as 
liistorians* It was later decided 
to offer a course in the method* 

Tills semester's oral history 
students are in the fields of 
sociology, political science and 
journalism. Some have had a 
good deal of history. They won't 
be doing research from a 
theoretical point of view; the 
research is something historic, 
Humphreys said. 

Past projects have included 
a study of the political and 
community struggle resulting 
from an attempt to create LSUS 
in the 1930s, the establishment 


of the first television station in 
Shreveport and the fight to gain 
legal recognition for chiroprac- 
tors in Louisiana* 

The responsibility for dealing 
ethically with the interviewee is 
stressed in the course. 

If the project is a good one, 
then, with the permission of the 
student and the interviewee, it 
will be kept in the LSUS 
archives to be used for future 
research, Humphreys said. 

For the most part, the 
students in past oral history 
courses have enjoyed meeting 
older people. The feedback 
indicates the older people have 
enjoyed meeting the students 
and telling their story, Humph- 
reys said* 

"Tn Uiis age we live in, that's 
got to be a little bit of a plus," he 
said. 
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Piddle, twiddle, and resolve 


Back in the old days (when LSUS was 
a two-year school and the Almagest was 
a four-page paper), it was a popular 
pastime in the newspaper office to 
engage in verbal feuds with the Student 
Government Association, Presumably 
these skirmishes never came to blows, 
but reading those heated exchanges of 
accusations and counter -accusations, 
one wonders if a few swipes were not 
taken. 

We had hoped all that was over. We 
had taken heart in reading Sam Moore’s 
editorial last spring in which he praised 
the SGA for “growing up.” We thought 
that maybe the SGA and Almagest 
could work together in the students’ 
best interest. 

We still have those hopes but the 
conduct of the SGA in recent months has 
raised serious doubts in our minds that 


Editorial: 

Facts and Viewpoints 



such an accommodation can be 
achieved very soon. 

We speak here particularly of two 
things: last semester’s dance-cancella- 
tion controversy and the recent flap 
over the True Origin of the University 
Center Program Council. Since the 
dance controversy was settled last 
year, we will not dwell on it except to 
say that it demonstrated once again 
that the time-honored SGA tradition of 
violent overreaction is not dead, but 
merely hibernating. 

The UCPC issue is more serious, for 
the ironic reason that it is less serious. 
In other words, there were some fairly 
important issues raised by the dance 
controversy, but there is no such 
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justification to be found for the SGA 
spending (wasting) its time on the 
UCPC problem . 

The only really good news we heard 
last week was that the SGA had decided 
to drop the UCPC issue. Thank goodness 
President Keith Whitehead had the good 
sense to get rid of such a useless 
quibble. But the justifications given by 
the SGA for taking on the UCPC in the 
first place bear discussion, because 
they strike at the heart of the SGA’s 
problems. 

Essentially, the SGA wanted control 
of the UCPC (and went through a lot of 
trouble trying to get it) because they 
believed that student entertainment 
was controlled by the “administration” 
which caused all the problems with the 
dance last semester. The SGA believed 
that only they, the true and anointed 
representatives of the students, were 
qualified to judge what should be done 
about student entertainment, and how 
the UCPC’s huge budget ( ! ) should be 
allocated. 

Examine for a moment the silliness of 
that argument. First of all, who is to say 
that the SGA is more “representative” 
of the students (except in an abstract 
sense) than the members of the UCPC? 
The latter are appointed by Joe Simon, 
director of student activities, rather 
than elected by the students. But at 
least this year, the senators of the SGA 
were not elected either — anyone who 
signed up to run automatically became 
a senator since not enough people 
signed up to have a true election. 
Moreover, which students ever take the 
time to talk to their SGA 
representative? Who can guarantee 
that, if the UCPC were under the control 
of the SGA, the students would have any 
more input than they do now? 

The real motives for the SGA’s 
attempt to annex the UCPC are unclear. 
Some members of the latter 
organization have accused the SGA of 
being power-hungry. We believe this is 
not true and entirely unfair to the SGA. 
But the fact remains that the SGA did 
try to seize the UCPC. 

This rehashing of an admittedly dead 
issue is' intended to make a point. 
Simply, we believe that if the SGA were 
to spend less time jousting at such 
windmills as controversies over dances 


and student entertainment, they could 
better solve such pressing problems as 
the long-delayed academic appeals 
board, the even-longer-detayed ramps 
for handicapped students outside the 
University Center and other projects of 
real concern to the students. 

This is true for at least two reasons. 
First, the SGA would simply have more 
time, both in committee and in session, 
to consider such important issues if it 
did not have to waste its time on 
irrelevancies. Second, and we believe 
more important, is the enhancement of 
the SGA’s image that would occur. The 
officers of the SGA have often claimed 
that the administration doesn’t listen to 
them and that the students are 
unconcerned as to what they do. There 
is probably some truth to this claim, but 
the reason is that the administration 
and students don’t take the SGA or its 
programs seriously. The students seem 
to believe that what the SGA says is just 
more garbage that they don’t need or 
want to hear. As long as the SGA 
continues to concern itself with petty 
and irrelevant matters, the respect of 
the faculty and students will not be 
forthcoming. 

If there were one thing that the SGA 
could do to gain respect on campus, it 
would have to be something that the 
students could see and which would be 
readily usable by them. The SGA 
Apartment Guide, published last fall, 
was an excellent example of such a 
venture. It should be clear by now that 
the students are not impressed by 
abstract battles for their “rights,” no 
matter how vigorously the SGA 
defends them. They want tangible 
results (and rightly so) . 

It is hoped that the SGA will accept 
this for what it is meant to be — 
constructive criticism from a group of 
people who have watched and 
participated in the SGA for the last 
several years. Sometimes it is easier to 
see problems from the outside, but 
those problems can only be solved from 
the inside. We hope the SGA will take a 
long, careful look at its goals and 
objectives in order to become a vital, 
functioning organization instead of a 
debating society. LSUS’ future may 
depend on it. 

Almagest staff 



One of the main topics of 
conversation these days 
concerns what some consider to 
be a flagrant violation of their 
constitutional rights. Others 
think of it as a necessary action 
to keep our country’s defense in 
a state of readiness, I speak of 
that peculiar institution known 
as the draft. Not a day goes by 
without every male and female 
between the ages of 18 and 27 
considering the consequences of 
their number coming up. 

These responses of youth to 
the call of patriotism would lead 
us to think that their views on 
war and service are not the 
same as Uncle Sam’s, But, since 
the draft might become the law 


Student forum 

and therefore a requirement, a 
body has very little choice about 
it The key word in the previous 
sentence is "little/* There are 
some options available to the 
citizen who wishes to display his 
patriotism in a more humble 
(and safe) way. 

For those intellectuals who 
consider talk of war and 
preparation for it as degrading, 
the high halls of learning can 
serve as a refuge. Our gracious 
government concedes the point 
that our economic system needs 
the dedicated student and 
seeker of truth. Therefore, one 
can expand his mental capacity 
and at the same time be safe 
from bombs and bullets. Need- 
less to say, college registration 
takes significant leaps in time of 
war. 

For those not smart enough to 
wear the robes of learning but 
intelligent enough to want to 


avoid death, other avenues of 
escape are available to avoid 
being a player in the sport of 
generals and politicians. Have 
you ever wanted to travel? 
Another trend that the selective 
service seems to start is that of 
mass exodus. The Peace Corps 
suddenly has more volunteers 
for Canada, the Bahamas, 
Mexico (specifically to work 
with the poor in Acapulco), and 
other exotic countries than it 
can handle. It is also a strange 
coincidence that none of these 
countries that folks of draftable 
age want to visit are at war. Nor 
do these countries want any- 
thing to do with war. An 
extended tour of a foreign land 
ts always nice to contemplate 
when your number comes up. 

Of course, those of us who are 
fortunate enough to be medical- 
ly incapable of service have 
notiiing to worry about, At the 
induction center, one can bear 
of more serious diseases than 
one ever dreamed of. Cases of 
suspected cancer, the plague, 
terminal dandruff and entirely 
new deadly viruses and the like 
are commonplace in the 
examination room. There are 
also many cases of individuals 
developing various kinds of 
insanity. The selective service 
serves a noble purpose in aiding 
these potential draftees to 
discover all these maladies. 

These methods are only a few 
of the numerous ways to avoid 
the draft. By employing one of 
them, one can be reasonably 
certain of avoiding a short 
career in the armed forces. 

Dennis L. Parker 


Bike trails needed 


Just about everyone at LSUS 
is feeling the crunch of high 
gasoline prices and frightening 
shortages. We all seem to know 
just how many miles to the 
gallon our cars get and how 
many days we can go without 
filling up. People are making a 
special effort to conserve by 
avoiding unnecessary trips and 
by maximizing their vehicle's 
efficiency. 

LSUS is a commuter college. 
Consequently, every student 
needs some means of trans- 
portation. In tins case, everyone 
(except an extreme minority) 
has chosen the automobile. 
Actually, unless you live very 
dose to LSUS, you have no other 
choice. 

There are many students who 
would ride bicycles or mopeds 
to school if conditions were safe. 
The problem is access. It is too 
dangerous to ride a bicycle in or 
around Shreveport because no 
provisions have been made to 
accommodate bicyclists in our 
city. 

Some may say, “Hold it, what 
about the bicycle trail down by 
the river?" O.K., what about it? 
It's great for exercise and 
enjoyment, but where does it 


begin and end? It was not built 
for transportation purposes at 
all. 

With the present state of 
affairs, it would not be very 
difficult for the city of Shreve- 
port to appropriate funds for 
cycle trails connecting major 
areas of the city. If more 
students could ride bicycles or 
mopeds to LSUS it would cut 
down on parking problems for 
those students who travel 
distances too great for a 
bicycle. 

One argument that would 
probably arise from all of this is 
that it just cannot be done. Well, 
there’s proof that it can be done. 
The city of Davis, Calif., site of 
the University of California at 
Davis, is criss-crossed with 
plenty of frequently used 
bicycle trails — and it has been 
that way for years. 

Certainly the project would 
cost money, and it would take 
years to complete as well. 
Nevertheless, the benefits of 
better health and greater 
economy would lead many 
students to choose the bicycle 
over the automobile if the roads 
were made safe. 

Ruth Stem! 
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Avoiding service! Romance lives on in poll 


by Debbie Evans 

It's something sent down from 
heaven to worry the hell out of 
you. It’s a many splendored 
thing. It is two little naked 
people in a cartoon in the 
newspaper on Saturday 
morning v. it’s a rare and 
precious gift; it’s the subject of 
my column this week; it's 
LOVE! 

Since Valentine’s Day is 
rapidly approaching and many 
people's thoughts are turning to 
love and their loved ones, tins 
week's survey dealt with love 
and what LSUS students and 
faculty think about it. A wide 
variety of views were expressed 
when people were asked various 
questions concerning love and 
relationships* 

Most of the students and 
faculty questioned said they 
were currently In love with 
someone. Faculty members 
answered yes to this question 
more frequently than students 
did, which is good considering 
most of those polled were 
married* Event though those 
professing to be in love were in 
the majority, those who said 
they were not in love really 
were not too far belli nd. 

When asked whether or not 
they believed in the institution 
of marriage the overwhelming 
answer was yes. There were 
very few who answered this 
question in the negative* In 
considering whether or not stu- 
dents should get married while 
in college, there were various 
answers. Some said it really 
depended on the individuals 
involved; some said that when- 
ever the time seemed right 
students should marry and not 
let college be a reason for 
waiting. However, there were 
quite a few p who advocated 
waiting until after college to get 
married because they said that 
marriage and college were both 

Hall, center : 
Rigby won’t 
be either one 

Recently, the Almagest has 
run several articles dealing 
with the naming of the Univer- 
sity Center (or the Business and 
Education Building) after 
Walter Bigby, forrrier state 
representative and judge who 
died recently, Randy Beach, 
president of the LSUS Alumni 
Association, wrote a letter to 
The Times (which was also 
printed in the Almagest Jan. 18) 
advocating the naming of the 
University Center after Bigby 
because of Bigby’s involvement 
with gaining funds for its 
construction * 

Last week, the Almagest 
printed a student poll in which 
many students suggested that a 
better plan would be to name 
the Business and Education 
building after Bigby. They 
reasoned that a classroom 
building would be a better and 
more fitting memorial. 

It turns out, however, that all 
of tlxe argument is academic 
and will remain so for at least 
two years* Dr. Dalton Cloud, 
chairman of the department of 
communications, has made 
available to us a copy of the 
minutes of the meeting of the 
LSU Board of Supervisors dated 
May 12, 1975. At that meeting, 
the Board adopted a resolution 
requiring that “no facility, 
including buildings or portions 
thereof, sites, streets or parks, 
shall be named for an individual 
person until such person has 
been deceased for at least two 
years." 


very demanding and it would be 
difficult to attempt both 
simultaneously. One professor 
said that he had heard many 
people say they wish they had 
waited awhile before they 
married; however, he said he 
has never heard anyone say 
they wish they had gotten 
married sooner. 

What is the first thing people 
notice about the opposite sex? 
Most of the males, both student 
and faculty, said they notice a 
girl's smile. One guy said that a 
girl doesn't have to be beautiful, 
if she just has a nice smile he 
will ask her out; if a beautiful 
girl is frowning then it just 
detracts from her looks, he said. 
Some of the other things guys 
noticed were overall looks and 
facial features. Most girls said 
they notice a guy’s eyes first 
and overall appearance. 


100 percent better when he was 
in love. He said he relates better 
to other people, exercises more, 
feels better, does much better in 
school and just does much 
better in everything. He said it 
was like being stoned. "Being in 
love makes a person better 
because they are thinking of 
* we* instead of 'me’ and they are 
more motivated," he said. 

What is the moment you 
recall as being most romantic is 
a question that brought a 
variety of responses and quite a 
few snickers. Being served 
breakfast in bed unexpectedly 
was cited by one male student. 
"Meeting my husband" was the 
response given by a female 
faculty member. Receiving 
engagement rings and flowers, 
candlelight with wine and quiet 
moments were cited by many 
students. 



Most of those polled had to 
think awhile before answering 
the next question. When asked 
what they considered to be the 
most important characteristic 
they looked for in the person 
they wanted to spend the rest of 
their life with, most people said 
honesty. One guy said a girl 
could "shoot my dog, wreck my 
truck, but if she lies to me it’s 
over." Patience, loyalty, 
compatibility, compassion and 
understanding were other 
answers frequently given. 

Many people surveyed felt 
morals were declining and the 
country as a whole was 
suffering* Some people felt the 
new morality and greater 
freedom of expression were 
great. However, most of those 
surveyed did not advocate 
premarital sex. Several guys 
said that even though they 
really didn’t feel it was morally 
right it was so much "fun" they 
did it anyway, contrary to their 
beliefs. Several people said they 
saw nothing wrong with sex 
before marriage as long as 
there was a commitment* One 
professor even advocated it* He 
said it was useful and even 
recommended it. 

As to whether or not it’s 
difficult to maintain a good 
relationship while handling the 
responsibilities of academic 
life, there were many answers 
to Axis and none were very clear 
cut. Some said it was difficult 
because they often didn't have 
the time to spend with their 
loved one that they would like. 
They said it was a matter of 
setting priorities. Some said 
handling both school and a 
relationship was no problem at 
all. Professors said whether or 
not a student's personal 
relationship interfered with 
school depended on the type of 
relationship and the individual* 
This brings us to the next 
question* Is there a difference 
between a person when they are 
in love and when they are not? 
Does their personality undergo 
a change? Nearly everyone 
polled said yes* According to 
most, people in Jove were 
happier and friendlier* Accor- 
ding to one male student, he was 


One male said his most 
romantic moment was when he 
was broke and a girl bought liim 
a bottle of Jack Daniels. He said 
they just got drunk and talked 
about a lot of things and shared 
problems with each other, One 
student's most romantic 
moment occurred when he was 
on a date and had made a few 
prior arrangements. He took his 
girl for a walk in the park but 
prior to that he had stashed a 
bottle of wine in this quiet pool 
of water and a couple of glasses 
in a nearby tree. Later, as he 
and the girl were walking along 
lie said “this looks like a nice 
place to stop/' Then lie pulled 
the wine out of the water and the 
glasses out of the tree. The girl 
was surprised to say the least. 

In conclusion, there was one 
final question I asked in my 
survey. This was whether or not 
the participant had any words of 
wisdom or general comments 
on love they'd like to reveal to 
the people at LSUS. The 
following are some of the 
comments I received: Don’t 
become involved with divorced 
men. Don't take each other for 
granted. If your marriage is on 
the rocks, you should both see a 
marriage counselor. Love care- 
fully — Planned Parenthood. To 
recover from a heartbreak, cry, 
get drunk, be around friends 
and snap back. Love is like a 
game of poker, don't quit just 
because you've been dealt one 
bad hand. Love is a four letter 
word, like pain, hurt and others. 
Love is a word that is used too 
cheaply* Do others the way 
you'd want them to do you. 

One very interesting sugges- 
tion made by one professor was 
to get drunk. How does tills help 
love? According to tills profes- 
sor, if two people are having a 
hard time communicating they 
should get drunk in a proper 
setting. Then they will loosen up 
and reveal their true feelings. 
They could be hiding what they 
really are* "A person reveals 
his true self when he is drunk," 
lie said. When drunk, people can 
talk more freely and say tilings 
they need to say but can't when 
sober. 


Draft on vets'* minds, too 
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Jasmine Egan will perform at the UC Theatre Feb. 20. 

Acclaimed soprano 
to perform in theater 


by Ellen Davis 

Jasmine Egan , an inler nation- 
ally acclaimed soprano, will 
perform Feb. 20 at noon in the 
University Center Theater. Her 
appearance is being sponsored 
by the Artists and Lecturers 
program . Admission is free. 

Egan, a Shreveport resident, 
recently returned from her third 
concert tour of the Philippines. 
During the tour, Egan, a 
Filipino - American, was 
acclaimed as one of the outstan- 
ding women in the field of music 
in that country. This year she 
has been invited to sing in Asia, 
Europe and various areas of the 
United Stales, 

The program for her perfor- 
mance includes a variety of 
numbers, “Non So Phi,” an aria 
from Mozart's "Le nozze di 
Figaro,” and Brahms 1 "Wie 
Melodien” are two of the 
selections . 

AN old Irish song, "Danny 
Boy/' is also featured, as is "Le 
Nil/ 1 a song by French 
composer Xavier Leroux about 
“the shimmering waters of the 
Nile.” 


Other selections will be three 
songs from Rodrigo’s "Cuatro 
Madrigales Amatorios,” “Un 
Bel Di” from Puccini's 
' Madarna Butterfly, 1 * "Jewel 
Song” from Gounod’s "Faust” 
and "Song to the Moon” from 
Dvorak's “Rusalka.” 


Egan will also perform "Dahil 
Sa Isang Bulaklak.” a favorite 
Filipino song. She will conclude 
with a medley from Rodgers 1 
musical “Carousel.” 


EGAN is also a local business- 
woman who runs Foreign 
Accents, featuring rare and 
unusual items of merchandise 
from around the world. 


Following the 1977 visit to 
Shreveport by Filipino First 
Lady Imeida Marcos, Egan and 
her husband, Ben, were Mrs, 
Marcos’ guests in the 
Philippines, 


Foreign critics have praised 
Egan's “full and dear tones” as 
well as her “warm, well- 
balanced and beautiful voice.” 


by Marguerite Plummer 

After the president's call for 
the resumption of registration, 
the draft has become a major 
topic of conversation among 
collegians — a factor to be 
considered in all Future plans. 

For approximately 300 LSUS 
students, U* S. military 
veterans, that duty is not a part 
of the future, but of the past, 
Although final tabulations have 
not been made, Phyllis B. 
Graham, director of student 
placement, estimated that 
veterans comprise at least 10 
percent of the enrollment this 
semester . 

Four of these Navy , Army and 
Air Force veterans were asked 
to evaluate compulsory 
registration, with the possibility 
of draft in the event of war, 
versus the all-volunteer force 
that has been the experiment of 
recent years, 

HARRY M, Flagler, a retired 
U* S* Navy Commander (and 
more recently a retired 
personnel manager of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.) , is 
a veteran of three conflicts: 
World War II, Korea and 
Vietnam. He enlisted in the 
Navy in 1942 in lieu of waiting 
for the Army draft and served 
29 ^ years on active and reserve 
duty. During World War II he 
participated in five amphibious 
landings in the re-conquest of 
the Marshall Islands, Tarawa, 
Guam, Tinian and Saipan, He 
was called up again during the 
Korean and Vietnam actions to 
command amphibious training 
missions. 

Flagler said, "I was subject to 
the draft and I do not consider it 
to have been grossly unfair/ 1 
Serving one’s country, he added, 
is not something from which one 
should shrink, whether it is 
registering for the draft, 
administering a program or 
whatever way one serves. In a 
conventional war, he believes 
“people could be our most 
effective weapon.” In a nuclear 
confrontation, however, the 
draft would probably “take too 
long to accomplish . ” 

To those who are anti- 
registration, he has a special 
comment: “Criticism is not the 
answer* Young people today 
need to be encouraged to vole, to 
participate in the political 
process and to appreciate the 
beauty and greatness of the 
United States. We need to be 
aware of freedom, and we need 
to have concern for the 
preservation of freedom.” 

Steve Howell. 27, senior 
journalism major, spent six 
years in the Navy as part of the 
all-volunteer force. He thinks 
most collegians w^ould be willing 
to serve in the event of actual 
threat to the United States and 
views a faulty training system 
as one reason for a negative 
attitude toward military 
service. "It is wTong/' he said, 
"to conscript 18-year-olds and 
send them, half-trained, direct- 
ly to the front lines as was done 
in Vietnam/' 

A BETTER way, in his 
opinion, would be to build up 
training programs by inducting 
personnel for periods of active 
training to be followed by 
rotation from active reserve to 
inactive reserve units so that 
trained reservists could be 
called up first, allowing time to 
adequately train the younger 
draftees . 

An ex-Army sergeant . Andrew 
G. Beck, 60, general studies 
major at LSUS, was drafted in 
1942. He served in the Army 
Transportation Corps in Europe 
during World War II. After his 
discharge in 1945, he spent five 


years in the National Guard 
before re -enlisting in the regular 
Army to serve in Vietnam. He 
believes a permanent system of 
registration and training is a 
good idea . 

Col, Robert G. Ochs, senior 
business administration major, 
retired from the U . S . Air Force 
after 33 years of service. He had 
just graduated from high school 
when he enlisted in 1941 — only 
six months before the "Day of 
Infamy” at Pearl Harbor, 

HE applied for flight training 
and by 1944 was flying B-29s (so 
secret they were listing them as 
B-17S on the flight plans) in 
bombing raids over Japan. 

Ochs views the registration as 
"a sensible thing to do, 
irrespective of the situation in 
Afghanistan or the resumption 
of the Cold War.” He believes it 
is essentia] that we have a 
system of civil support of the 
military: either the draft, an 
adequate all- volunteer force or a 
combination of the two. In his 
view, politicians have 


by Karen Rosengrant 
Special to the Almagest 

Psychology laboratories, 
demonstration rooms and even a 
surgery room for small animals 
are some of the features to be 
included on the third floor of the 
new Business and Education 
Building when it is completed . 

Dr r George Kemp, chairman 
of the psychology department, 
said the floor will be built with 
"flexibility” in order to meet the 
needs of the University. 

Suites of offices will be located 
on the right and left sides of the 
floor with the center of the floor 
filled primarily with class- 
rooms . demonstration rooms 
and laboratories such as a 
biofeedback lab, a 
psychometrics lab and a 
psychophysics lab. 

THE demonstration rooms, 
which will be used for a variety 
of teaching purposes, will be 


interpreted public opinion as 
"being unwilling to foot the bill” 
and have "cut the muscle while 
ostensibly trimming the fat” 
from the military preparedness 
budget. He agrees with Howell 
that "we must have a ready 
reserve.” 


Noting the “liberal news 
media” reports of the anti- 
patriotism stance of a few, Ochs 
said, "I am delighted that so 
many young people at LSUS do 
not seem to be that way/ 1 He 
supports Flagler’s view that 
freedom is a common concern: 
"We need to have inoculated 
into our genes some way the fact 
that responsibility goes hand in 
glove with freedom, Whether we 
like it or not, that's the way it 
is.” 

As Flagler summed it up, 
"The question every one of us 
needs to ask is this: What am I 
doing? Am I tearing down or am 
I building up?” 


divided into two sections. 
Listening devices will be 
attached to both sections of the 
room which will be divided by a 
glass partition. This glass 
partition is ideal for viewing 
such sessions as family therapy 
because it is a two-way mirror. 

Another type of observation 
room on the floor is a small- 
animals surgery room which 
will be used for psychological 
research. In this room students 
will be taught such techniques 
as how to implant an electrode 
into a rat’s brain. 

Facilities for housing small 
animals will also be built on the 
third floor. Cats, rats and 
pigeons will be the main types of 
animals housed by (he 
department, Kemp said 
probably the largest animal 
kept will be a rhesus monkey. 

The construction of the 
Business and Education 
Building should be completed in 
about a year. 


Balfour 


JEWELERS TO THE COLLEGES OF AMERICA 



“Ring Day” 

Feb. 20 

tS Official LSUS Rings 




Mens and Ladies 


University Bookstore 

Come by and order your ring! 



New building brings 
new developments 
for psych department 
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KA Ushers in Decade with 



ourHi Anniversary 

“First Chartered Social Fraternity on Campus” 


Past KA Roses 

1976 Tonet Adams 

1977 Renee Beaty 

1978 Karen Henry 

1979 Shirley Larson 

1980 Rosemary Williams* 

1980 Rose Court 

Mari Luee Karen Lee 
Marianne Thomas 


What KA is About and History of AX Chapter 

Kiippu Alpha Ofldef was foimrfud iri an airnosptieri* o( high idealism in lour young men rioUTtniriod lo 
preserve the cherised precepts of chivalry and honor nn lJet^Si , JHtin. I he four studiuls, James Ward 
Wood, William Nchiort Scott, Stanhope MiC'lelkm Scot I and William Archibald Walsh mel In form Kttppa 
Alpha on llio campus of Washington College in Lexington. Virginia Six'kiru* to pcrpHralc the ideals ut 
manly virtue as exemplified in Ihc life of iloljert E. Lee. pirsitfo'iH of the college, these men gave to 
American youth on that day an organization unexcelled m Lcarfership Honor and HrmhiTfriMHl 
U is these qualilics dial the brothers of Della Chi Chapter MH?k In iiphohl as \\* * eetchmle our fourth 
anniversary on Feb 7 and start a new decade Since our rounding the brothers have maiiiLimed a srnsu ol 
leadership both on and tiff the LSI’S campus Through leadership, Ihv KAs have achteved Ihc goals ill 
growth, campus involvement . comm units needs and social fulfillment 
Delta Chi is not only grow ing m mefhhersHp on campus hui is grow mg m membership m i In- eominunily 
With each year comes new members to the hrothcrhiHKl The membership has spread to men in gra<iuaic 
school, profess omuls m diverse fields and community leaders Scholastic acliieceuicid is n rei|Oiretnenl nl 
a member and through hts scholastic achievement. I he tncmlicr is able to excel I in I lie community 
Involvemenl is seen m I he KA's pari ieipa lion of activities on campus The In others have held leadership 
roles in the SGA CCPC. IKC and i0her campus orgauizatums By mvolvmg I tu'iuseh i** rlit' bnuheis 
experience a hehmgmg to Ihc campus and I he commumiv 
The chapter is also helping many causes in I he comm unity such as American! t artecr Soeiely . Muscular 
Dystrophy, Veterans Hospital and ihe tJil’S Blond Drive Concem for civic dulies ha* mol (valet! Ihe 
brolhers lo work on renuvulion ni Ihe Strand, move Ihe Sffereveporl Ulnok Hank and to help in the moving ol 
Ihe Caspiana House Extension ' kilehpm Through service projects, we can make ihe eominunily a luster 
place 

Social fulfillment ts one ol the most enjoyahlr purls of Jwnng a KA The firolhers can parly w iTh a Variety 
of themes w hich express togetherness and allow us In meet new (icople and enjoy mrrsehes I hmugh 
dancing, talking eating and drinking the brot he rhinxt grows 
The brothers of Delta Chi have found that Kappa Alpha tinier \s mil just another college tralenidv . n in 
way of fife . a philosophy to living Hut lor d> memlwTs there is not hmg more mil , not lung more substantia I 
than Ihe vows they have taken, and Ihe strong hands of brnlherhond which have been giro mg I heir must 
cherished blessings 




WPHA 


°*A 





Officers of AX 

No. 1 Charles Herd 
No. 2 Randy Hamaker 
No. 3 Calvin Sears 
No. 4 Chuck McLendon 
No. 5 Stove Griffith 
No. 6 Hike Giglio 
No. 7 Craig Williams 
No. 8 Henry Jones 
No. 9 Ronnie Boswell 

Faculty Advisor 
Milton Finley 


OLD SOUTH 1980 

(by: Mike Giglio) 


From the time Delta Chi 
Chapter was first formed 
in 1976, one of its grandest 
traditions has been OLD 
SOUTH . Since the time Old 
South was begun in 1920 at 
the University of 
Oklahoma, KA chapters 
throughout the nation have 
taken part in Old South 
festivities. 

Delta Chi will celebrate 
its Fifth Annual Old South 
week next month and 
coordinators John Voss 
and Mike Giglio have put 
together a schedule of 
events bigger and better 
than ever. Old South Week 
1980 begins as usual with 
the presentation 
ceremonies which will 
take place on the east lawn 
of the Caspiana House, 
weather permitting. The 
ceremonies begin at l p.m. 
Friday, March 7 with all 
LSUS students, faculty and 
staff invited to attend. 

Old South festivities 
continue through the 15th 
of March with a list of 
events which com- 
memorate southern living 
of over 115 years ago, 
while everybody enjoys 
themselves at the same 
time. During the day of 
presentations the officers 
and troops of KA will be 
decked in their usual 
Confederate Uniforms, 
whle their special ladies 
will be wearing the finest 
in ante-bellum formal 
atire (hoop skirts and all). 

To celebrate the days of 
old in a way different from 
previous years, the 
brothers of Delta Chi 
Chapter and their dates 
will travel to Jefferson, 
Texas to visit numerous 
historical monuments, 
sites and displays of early 
southern living. Jefferson, 
an East Texas city of a few 
thousand, calls itself “A 
Living Page from Texas 


History” and has enough 
Plantation homes, exhibits 
and 19th century shops to 
prove it. The trip should be 
memorable for everyone 
who participates. 

Other Old South 1980 
festivities include a 
couchon du lait (roast pit 
party), a disco party, a 
slave and slave owners 
party, a rip-roaring stag 
bonfire and the Fifth 
Annual Old South Formal 
Ball. 

The March 15th Formal 
Ball will take place in the 
Plantation Room of the 
LSUS University Center, 
with KA Alumni, LSUS 
faculty members and 
representatives of other 
fraternities to receive 
invitations. The Formal 
Ball will surely be a 
splendid conclusion to a 
splendid week. 


Robert E. Lee 

(by: Milton Finley) 

A courageous, capable 
leader of the Confederate 
Army from 1862 to 1865, 
Lee exemplified the ideas 
of courage, fortitude, 
compassion and in- 
spiration. Fighting against 
hopeless odds, he made a 
reputation for himself that 
was admired North and 
South, After the war he 
labored tirelessly to heal 
the wounds of division and 
make America a nation. 
As spiritual founder of 
Kappa Alpha Order, Lee 
guides us in all our un- 
dertakings, for it was 
Lee’s ideals of chivalry 
and manhood which our 
founding fathers strove to 
perpetrate. There is no 
doubt that Lee’s impact 
upon Kappa Alpha Order 


has been great and that his 
ideals of which Kappa 


Alpha is all about will | 
never be forgotten. 


Alumni 

(by; Calvin Sears) 

The pledges are the 
lifeblood, and the actives 
are the heart, but the 
alumni are the backbone of 
the chapter. They are the 
rock to which the chapter 
must cling in order to 
grow . We are a relatively 
young chapter compared 
to other chapters some 
over a hundred years old, 
and therefore have a 
proportionately smaller 
number of alumni. 
However, in the 
Shreveport area there are 
more KA alumni from 
other chapters per capita 
than any other city in the 
nation. With this in mind 
we look forward to the 
eighties with optimism. 
The Alumni in this area 
can and do contribute a 
great deal to the chapter, 
not only by their financial 
assitance, but by sharing 
their experience and 


anniversary and first 
glimpse of the new decade 
we look forward the the 
achievement of our goals 
part of which is the con- 
tinued emphasis and 
growth of alumni 
relations. Without the 
alumni we could not be the 
chapter we are today, or 
the chapter we wish to be 
in the future. 


To the Rushee 

(by: David teeth) 

Rush is a means of perpetuation of existence for 
fraternities by gaining new members. Rush is at the 
beginning of the spring and fall semesters. The pur- 
pose of rush is to solicite new members for frater- 
nities. Fraternities sponsor parties for students with 
the emphasis on freshmen. However, upper classmen 
are welcome. 

What is a fraternity? 

A fraternity is a social organization with goals, 
ideals and aspirations. A fraternity is a united group 
of students who desire to pass their knowledge on to 
others. Fraternities have parties, meetim -. rai- » 
money for charities, participate in intramural sports 
and support the college. 

What can I get out of KA? 

People go to college to get an education. Part of that 
education is learning about people. In KA you meet 
and become friends with people from all types of 
backgrounds. KA develops the qualities that a person 
has. KA also developes leadership in the Individual. 

How much time does KA Demand? 

KA does demand some time, such as meetings and 
projects. The time spent with KA will not hinder the 
student in his studies. 

How do I join KA? 

Look for announcements of times and places of rush 
parties in the spring and fall. Attend as many of these 
functions as possible and talk to the members of KA. 
KA will then decide if the rushee is eligible for 
membership. If the rushee is found to be eligible, an 
invitation to join KA will be given to the rushee. If the 
rushee accepts the invitation, he will be inducted as a 
“pledge ” 
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LSUS graduate Sammy Adcock believes that an 
interesting major and involvement in activities are the 
keys to college success. Adcock finished his course work 
in December. (Photo: Ken Martin) 

Pink Floyd reaches 
new popularity with 

brilliant ‘ The Wall ’ 


Select interesting major; 
get involved, says grad 


by Joey Ta bar let 

What happens lo a child who 
i is over-protected by his mother, 
abused at school and at home, 
cut off from all human feelings 
and emotions and forced to 
withdraw completely into 
himself? 

Maybe he turns to art or 
music to express himself. 
Maybe he simply goes mad. 

Maybe he builds a wail. 

THAT'S the situation in Pink 
Floyd's latest album, “The 
Wall;" which was released this 
winter to different critical 
opinions. Rolling Stone loved 
the record; Stereo Review and 
High Fidelity ignored it. 

Possibly that reaction was to 
be expected, since Pink Floyd is 
the most reclusive and inacces- 
sible of the English super 
groups. Few people except 
diehard fans know the names of 
the members of the band, or 
even how many there are of 
them. The Floyd's concerts 
have been few and far between 
(a cardinal sin in the 
appearance - crazy recording 
industry), although they are 
conducting a North American 
tour this spring. 

“The Wall" is a majestic, 
immensely complex double-disc 
album which, like some of the 
Floyd's earlier efforts, has a 
common theme which holds it 
together — the alienation and 
withdrawal of society's misfits. 

“The Wail" is intensely 
literary and relies heavily on 
symbols. English majors and 
those interested in imagisl 
poetry will have fun, if nothing 
else, picking out all the 
Freudian death and mother 
images in both lyrics and music. 

FOR example, the sound of an 
ocean (the “mother " of all life) 
is heard surging under the 
music at several points, and 
worms are mentioned many 
times (worms are often death 
symbols, as in the worms that 
supposedly eat the bodies of the 
dead). 

Yet the story line is easy 
enough to follow if one is aware 
of what is going on. There is a 
brief introductory tune in which 
bassist Roger Waters, the 
composer of almost ail the 
songs on the album, explains 
that “Hie Wall" is an attempt to 
allow the fans of Pink Floyd to 
“see through this disguise." 
Then the story of a young boy 


(presumably Waters) is traced 
from birth through childhood to 
young adulthood, when he joins 
a rock band and has his 
encounters with groupies and 
drugs. The final sequence, “The 
Trial," is a dream poem in 
which the boy's fears finally 
are conquered, and the wall is 
tom down. 

SUCH a brief description does 
not do justice to this well- 
written album, though. The 
lyrics are witty and easy to 
listen to, and the music is 
superb. David Gilmour’s guitar 
solos, in particular, are 
outstanding. 


Album review 


“Tlie Wall" has the potential 
to be Pink Floyd's most popular 
album ever. This will doubtless 
please long-time fans who 
remember 1973 's classic “The 
Dark Side of the Moon" and the 
more varied, if less cohesive, 
“Wish You Were Here" two 
years later. 

Already, a single from the 
album has reached the Top 40. 
The disco-flavored “Another 
Brick in the Wall, Part II" is the 
most commercial and acces- 
sible cut the Floyd has ever 
produced, and probably owes its 
success to heavy FM airplay. 

“The Wall" is arguably the 
best album Pink Floyd lias ever 
made. It is certainly the most 
literate and interesting. Its 
acceptance by a large cross- 
section of the listening public 
indicates there is still a market 
for good — and intelligent — 
music. 


by Sandy Malone 

Almost 13 years ago, in May 
of 1967, several events were 
taking place. But the one 
everyday occurrence which was 
most widely, most dreadfully 
felt was the United States' 
involvement in the Vietnam 
War, and if you were a young 
adult male then, it was devasta- 
ting. 

In Slireveport at this time, an 
l&-year-oid boy of average 
height and weight — all- 
American looking — was 
graduating from Woodlawn 
High School, He was glad, too, 
because he hated school. In fact, 
there was only one thing 
Sammy Adcock hated more 
than teachers, books, classes 
and studying. He hated the 
draft. 

Unfortunately, upon gradua- 
tion, Adcock was faced with 
only two choices: attend college 
or be drafted. He chose what he 
felt was the lesser of the two 
evils. 

Chose LSUS 

IN September, a newly built, 
one-year university was 
opening its doors for the first 
time. Its location — the middle 
of a cottonpatch along Youree 
Drive. The name — LSUS. 
Adcock apprehensively decided 
to sign up. 

He chose to major in business 
administration, although he had 
no interest in business. 

In 1968, when LSUS became a 
two-year college, Adcock, 
still under the pressure of the 
draft, enrolled again. 

FOR two years, Adcock 
forced himself to cope with what 
he felt was a continuation of 
high school. For one tiling, he 
said, LSUS was very small, 
consisting only of the Science 
and Library buildings, the 
Science Lecture Auditorium 
and the Snack Shack. 

As for organizations, he 
recalls a newspaper staff, a 
yearbook staff, a student 
government and a biology dub. 
Fraternities and sororities were 
nonexistent, as was any type of 
activities board, he said. 

School life uninteresting 

To say the least, there existed 
no social life at LSUS in the 
early days, Adcock remembers. 
“I wasn’t involved at all in 
anything. It was really like 
going to high school because you 
just came out here* went to 
class and went home. There was 
really nothing to do except go to 
the Snack Shack and play 
cards." 

Hence, Adcock said he never 
hung around since he didn't 
care to play cards. 


AT the end of two years at 
LSUS, Adcock did what almost 
every other young male 
inevitably had to do if be was 
not a student. In the fall of 1969, 
he joined the army “to get it 
over with as soon as I could and 
as young as I could," Adcock 
said. He had little intention of 
coming back to LSUS. 

After three years in the army, 
Adcock returned home and 
sought work. He found a job as a 
printer for the Newspaper 
Production Co. in Slireveport. 
He also enrolled for the fall 
semester at LSUS. 

ADCOCK came to LSUS on 
and off for five years. Each 
semester he enrolled, he would 
try to develop an interest in Ills 
business classes. But he never 
could. Instead, he would drop 
out of school after only three or 
four weeks. 

University improvements 

During this time, while 
Adcock was trying to build an 
interest in the business field for 
a future job other than printing 
The Times and Journal, 
numerous changes were taking 
place within the University. 

For instance, Bronson Hall 
opened in 1973, separating the 
college of liberal arts from the 
business and education depart- 
ments in the Library Building. 
Enrollment grew drastically as 
LSUS progressed from a two- 
year to a four-year college in 
1974; that same year the 
Student Entertainment 
Committee was established, 
followed by the Student Activi- 
ties Board in 1975. From 1974-76, 
LSUS chartered several Greek 
social organizations, and 
numerous other clubs began 
developing at this time. A new 
University was rapidly taking 
shape. 

Turning point 

THE turning point for Adcock 
came in 1977* when lie changed 
liis major to a subject area that 
had interested him for some 
time — history. 

“That made it a lot easier to 
go to school,” he recalled. In 
fact, Adcock looked forward to 
attending classes and* as a 
result, became a better student 
academically. 

Adcock attended LSUS full 
time from 1977 until the end of 
the 1979 fall semester, and plans 
to graduate in May — nearly 13 
years after his start here — with 
a bachelor of arts degree in 
history. 


Correcting his major, 
however, was not the chief 
factor which led Adcock to 
change his attitude about 
pursuing an education. “I think 
the big difference really was 
that I got involved with social 
life at school , ' ' he said. 

Adcock became an active 
member of Delta Omicron Mu t 
a veteran's club, and Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity, of which he 
served as president from March 
through November 1979. 

Contrasting the early days at 
LSUS, when a social life was not 
offered, to the opportunities 
available here now, Adcock 
emphasized the importance of 
becoming involved in school 
activities. 

YOU'RE missing something 
if you just come out here and go 
to school," he explained. 
“There’s really no interest or 
anytliing for you out here.” 

By denying himself involve- 
ment in organizations and the 
experience of working with 
people, the student misses out 
on a good, all around education, 
Adcock said. 

“I firmly believe that’s part of 
your education — getting to 
know people and getting to work 
with people,” he added. “Just 
being involved in things makes 
the difference." 

Adcock believes the essential 
improvement at LSUS since its 
opening has been the establish- 
ment of more campus organiza- 
tions and the provision of a 
wider range of activities for 
students to participate in. 

LSUS stresses studies 

Academically, Adcock feels 
LSUS "will probably become 
the most respected institution of 
liigher learning in the state if it 
continues to strive toward 
academic excellence." 

HE believes one should look 
for a school that stresses 
academic excellence (rather 
than athletics or social life, for 
example) if he is serious about 
getting the best possible 
education. 

Adcock, now 30 years old, 
hopes to attend law school at 
LSU-Baton Rouge next fall. 
Afterward, he plans to be 
married. 

If he could go back to 
September, 1967, knowing ah he 
knows now, Adcock said he 
would try much harder to be an 
honor student. “I realize the 
importance of it now,” he said. 

And, no doubt, he would try to 
graduate in less than 13 years. 
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Shakespeare class scheduled 


Greek BeQtf Viewing the 6 Bard’ on TV 

can result in college credit 


KAPPA ALPHA — Congratulations to Delta Chi's new pledges : 
Tony Alexander, Keith Copley and Rodney Dupre. We're proud to 
have them as our brothers and are sure they will be fine additions 
to our chapter. 

ALPHA PHI — Epsilon Tau chapter of Alpha Phi would like to 
welcome its newest pledges; Mary Colvin and Vicki Jacobson, 

We offer our thanks to the Phi Delts for their pledge party last 
weekend. 

Up With People was great. We thought it was very meaningful 
and fantastic to meet a sister Alpha Phi among their entourage. 

ZETA TAU ALPHA — Mari Luce is Eta Omega’s new 
president, 

A membership committee of Mary Brocato, Kenda Romero, 
Ellen Davis and Nancy Griswold has been formed with Griswold 
as chairman. 

Field consultant Becky Carter will visit until Feb. 9. 

The chapter's exchange with Phi Delta Theta is tomorrow from 
8 p.m . to midnight at Raintree Apartments Clubhouse. 

PHI DELTA THETA — The chapter congratulates Vince 
Rinaudo on becoming the first Louisiana Delta pledge of the 
1980s. 

The chapter will be visited by Tim Shea, a chapter consultant 
from General Headquarters, Feb, 17-19, 


Weisman ’s seafood 
gets recommendation 


by Fred Petty 
Special to the Almagest 

A huge, illuminated baseball 
bat supports the sign announ- 
cing “Weisman's — all you can 
eat — chicken and catfish, 
$3.49.” 

Weisman's is located at 502 
East King's Highway, a few blocks 
west of Yotiree Drive. The 
numerous windows and well- 
lighted interior permitted our 
first observation of the dean, no 
frills, wear anything, family 
atmosphere. 

Although menu selections 
included veal cutlet ($1.75), 
seafood platter ($3.25), shrimp 
basket ($3.25), crab rolls ($2), 
and stuffed shrimp ($2), we 
decided on the serve-yourself 
buffet for $3.49. Cliildren under 
six can choose from the buffet 
free. 

BUFFET selections included 
vegetable soup, coleslaw, green 
tomato relish, tartar sauce, 
beans V rice, turnip greens, 
french fries, tater-tots, fried 
fish and chicken, hushpuppies, 


biscuits and strawberry 
preserves. We selected some of 
everything* with tea to drink <40 
cents extra). Soft drinks were 
also available at the same price. 

We enjoyed everything. The 
fried dishes were hot and not too 
greasy. Our favorites were the 
catfish — no bone ever — fried 
to perfection, coated with a thin 
batter of flour and cornmeal; 
tile chicken, well done but juicy, 
with a crisp brown, seasoned 
batter; french fries of light 
golden color that seemed to be 
fresh — not frozen; and green 
tomato relish, neither bland nor 
spicy. 

We had only two objections. 
First, there were no serving 
trays to carry our plates, 
tableware and drinks to the 
table. Second, there was only a 
single restroom, which had no 
washbasin; consequently, we 
had to leave with somewhat 
greasy fingers. 

In general, we enjoyed our 
visit, the very good food and the 
low cost. 


by Barbara Wittman 

“Now is the winter of our 
discontent 

Made glorious summer by 
tins sun of York . . ” 

William Shakespeare is back 
on campus this spring, and his 
fans will be able to earn credit 
aS they watch Shakespeare 
plays on the Public Broad- 
casting System, 

COURSE instructors Dr. 
James Lake and Dr, Zeak 
Buckner, associate professors 
of English, plan to offer the 
course for one or tliree hours 
credit. The three-hour credit 
course will satisfy half of the 
sophomore English require- 
ment for all except English 
majors. Students must have 
completed English 115, Lake 
said 

To receive tliree hours credit 
the student must take tests and 
attend a lecture class each 
Monday night beginning Feb. 
25. For students who wish only 
one hour credit, classes will 
meet every other Monday 
evening. The plays will air on 
Wednesdays beginning Feb. 27. 

The plays to be broadcast this 
season are “Twelfth Night/* 
“Richard II t M “Henry IV, “ 
Parts I and 2, “Henry V,” and 
“The Tempest.” 

English 291 is being handled 
through tlie college of general 
studies. Interested students 
may apply by contacting their 
advisor for an “add” slip. Final 
plans for the class are being 
worked out this week, said Dr. 
Vincent Marsala, dean of the 
college of general studies. 

THE Shakespeare plays 
began last spring as a “fun 
course * more for enjoyment 


titan for study and credit. Lake 
said the course generated an 
enthusiastic response, and 
people have been calling back to 
sign up Uiis spring. 

One enthusiastic participant 
was Donald Weiss, past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of 
Commerce and a local lawyer. 
Weiss said the plays were just 
the type of class he had been 
looking for. 



“The class was relaxed and 
informal. Everyone was there 
because they wanted to be,” 
Weiss said. Lake would lecture 
while Buckner would challenge 
some of Lake's propositions or 
vice versa, he said. This made 
the class interesting. 

WEISS hopes to fit the class 
into his schedule tills semester. 
He has even interested his wife 
in the plays. 

“The course offers more 
group participation than 
lecturing,” Lake said. The class 
will look at the plays in terms of 
TV drama rather than closet 


drama. Television offers a 
different view than does the 
stage. 

One question to be discussed 
is, “Does TV change the 
meaning of the play as it was 
written on the page?” 

Lake said the integrity of 
Shakespeare's plays is to be 
found on the printed page. One 
must rely on the critic for 
analyst . of a stage play, but on 
TV one can view a film and 
judge the accuracy of it. Also, a 
series of film versions can give 
one immediate access to 
multiple views. For instance, 
Richard Burton's Hamlet can 
be contrasted with John 
Gielgud's Hamlet. 

LAST season “Henry VII“ 
was the most popular play even 
though it is not considered one 
of Shakespeare's best. Utilizing 
famous actors, “Henry VIII 1 
produced a stronger perfor- 
mance than “Julius Caesar,” 
which was a better play but 
used a weaker cast. 

“Richard II, “ Weiss 1 favorite 
last spring, is being reshown 
this season because it fits in 
with the Henry plays. This 
period in English history — The 
War of the Roses — is not only 
one of kingship, but also one of 
political and moral responsibil- 
ity. Public and private virtue 
are brought together with 
Prince Hal, who becomes Henry 
VI, mirror of ail Christian 
princes. 

These plays are timely, Lake 
said, because of the unrest in 
the world and because this is an 
election year. The plays are 
commentaries on all the politi- 
cal problems in America during 
the past 10 years. 


Public makes 4 10,’ Bo Derek a success 


by Melanie Stone 
Public opinion plays a greater 
role in determining which 
movies merit long lines at the 
box office Ilian either magazine 
or newspaper film reviews that 
analyze technique, talent and 
content. 


Love Is In The Air . . . 

Valentine’s Day Is Near! 

You Can Send Her Flowers By Phone, 
So If That Special Someone Is Away, 
SEND HER YOUR GIFT OF LOVE! 

Remember that flowers say 'I Love 
You’ and nothing can say it better 
than our specials for this week! 




KATHERIN AULDS COUNTRY FLORIST 
7847 E. Kings Hwy. Shreveport, La. 71 IIS 

PHONE 797-4221 


And public opinion has 
certainly made the difference 
between success and failure in 
Blake Edwards' adult comedy 
“10,” which has been showing in 
Shreveport cinemas since Oct. 
5. 

EDWARDS has produced, 
directed and written a provoca- 
tive, amusing screenplay and 
lias manipulated human sexual 
curiosity by using co-star Bo 
Derek. 

Derek, 22, lias not only helped 
boost the film's popularity, but 
she has used it to launch tier 
career. For instance, she will 
appear on the cover of the 
March issue of Playboy 
magazine, and will be featured 
in a 12-page Playboy photo 
essay. 

Derek's popularity is growing 
due to public response. Even 
some of Hie public with ties to 
LSUS contribute to her overall 
success. 

Eight out of 10 interviewees 
liad seen the movie. Seven of tire 
eight, all students at LSUS, 
rated Derek an 8%; the eighth 
gave her no rating. 

“I don't have anything to rate 
her against/ 1 George 


Lawrence, a 1977 graduate, 
said. “She's unquestionably one 
of the most beautiful women in 
the world. Her husband 
(photographer John Derek j 
knows very well how to display 
her . 0 

Regarding Derek's being 
considered the newest sex 
symbol, freshman Sharyn 
Gunther said, “There isn't 
anyone else; she's someone 
new.” 

“I don’t think she's a sex 
goddess on the basis of one 
performance,” another fresh- 
man, Roger Hill, said. "No one 
is deserving of that title." 

Senior Jim Robinson thinks 
she is attractive, “Bo Derek 
was at the right place at the 
right time when the film and 
beauty industries were looking 
fora new person." 

Not only did the film industry 
look for a fresh face, it found her 
— at least Edwards did. And 
Edwards must have chosen 
Derek over a multitude of 
beautiful prospects with the 
public eye in mind. 

Only additional success will 
prove whether Bo Derek is a 
true sex goddess. 


Cap and Gown 

Graduation announcements 

Orders will be taken the 
week of Feb. 25-29. 

Campus Bookstore in the 
University Center 
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How much is that doggie 
in the science department? 


' Hew to cop e 

Stress 
can he 
useful 

By Cathy Baranik 

It has appeared in hundreds of 
magazines and thousands of 
newspapers. It has been used as 
both feature and filler material. 
Yet, as much as it has been 
written and talked about, it still 
furnishes valuable information 
to individuals, particularly to 
students: the stress article. 

According to Lynn Cain, 
author of “ * Lifelines," change is 
the primary cause of stress and 
change occurs continuously in 
both the environment and in 
individuals. Individuals undergo 
change constantly “physically, 
intellectually, emotionally, 
spiritually — and how that indi- 
vidual handles life’s changes is 
important because with the 
hanges always comes stress. 

IS stress always bad? Not 
according to Dr. Rosalind 
j r orbes, a specialist on stress 
management and author of 
'“Life Stress/* who says a 
certain amount of stress is 
actually important in life. 

Stressful situations produce 
1 nore adrenaline and increase 
the breathing and heartbeat 
atesof an individual. This spurt 
of adrenaline heightens an in- 
dividual's awareness and 
memory, Forbes says. 

IN fact. Dr. Forbes says an 
‘underload" of stress can be as 
tiarmful as an “overload," A 
^ack of stimulation leads to a 
:oss of interest and boredom. A 
dead-end job or relationship 
vith no change in sight may 
:a use an individual to suffer 
rom insomnia, fatigue or loss of 
appetite, she says. 

Unfortunately, an "overload" 
i>f stress is more common in the 
i lurried pace of the twentieth 
century. This “overload” 
manifests itself in several 
different ways, Cain says. High 
blood pressure, menstrual 
problems, rashes, headaches, 
ddney trouble, pimples, ulcers, 
.arthritis, bronchitis and in- 
somnia can all be symptoms of a 
itress overload and virtually 
jntreatable until the underlying 
cause of stress is diagnosed and 
relieved. 

Stress can also cause fatigue, 
oss of memory and a decline in 
the ability to concentrate. It 
usually attacks an individuars 
veakest point. 

How can an individual cope 
with stress? The answer is in the 
ffuestion itself — individually. 
Each person has a level of stress 
tolerability and a personal 
outlet that works best. 

A recent study at the Medical 
fnstitute of Benares Hindu 
University in India established 
vhat Yoga and meditation lower 
stress significantly. Strenuous 
exercise such as brisk walking, , 
swimming, dancing, bicycling, 
jogging and jumping rope 
reduces stress. 

Cain also suggests singing a 
song, laughing out loud and 
learning to overlook the minor 
irritations of life. Talking with a 
close friend and asking for 
advice are also helpful in 
reducing stress. 

But while stress can be 
reduced, it cannot be totally 
eliminated. Change will always 
occur, and it is up to each in- 
dividual to deal with those 
changes in a manner that works 
best for him. 


By Deborah Evans 

For the past seven years, Dr. 
Steven Lynch, assistant 
professor of biology, has had a 
constant traveling companion — 
a beautiful blonde with soulful 
brown eyes who is loved by all. 

Lynch’s friend can often be 
found peering out of the 
professor’s office or trotting 
around the Science Building. 
Cooper 0* Hooligan is his name; 
he’s Lynch’s yellow Labrador 
Retriever. Yes, there’s more 
than one kind of lab found in the 
Science Building and this one is 
more favorably received by 
most students. 

Cooper, who often ac- 
companies Lynch to LSUS, was 
bom at the Lone Star Puppy 
Farm near Auburn, Calif. , in the 
spring of ’73. Since he was seven 
weeks old, Cooper has been 
Lynch's pet and field biology 
protege, traveling with Lynch to 
various places, including 
Mexico and Canada. 

HOW does a dog end up with a 
name like Cooper O’ Hooligan? 
Lynch has a penchant for 
naming pets after musicians. 
His 12-year-old pet cat is named 
Jefferson after Jefferson Air- 
plane. He also once owned a 
Siamese cat named Who after 
The Who. While Lynch was 
contemplating various names 
For Cooper, Alice Cooper came 
to mind. Since he did not tike 
Alice, he chose the name Cooper 
because he liked the sound of it . 

As to how Cooper acquired his 
last name, it was a matter of 
necessity. He had to have a last 
name to be registered. 
O’ Hooligan is an Irish name that 
connotes a spunky, energetic 
rascal. Lynch felt this described 
Cooper perfectly, so Cooper 
O’ Hooligan became his given 
name. 

SOME of Cooper’s loves in- 
clude playing Frisbee and oc- 
cupying Lynch’s car. “He’s very 
possessive of the car/* Lynch 
said. He likes to sit in there and 
just enjoy watching the world go 
by* 


Lynch began training Cooper 
when he was seven weeks old, 
using a positive reinforcement 
method. Cooper can now per- 
form a variety of tricks and is 
obedient of Lynch's commands. 
He sits, heels, stands, speaks 
(he knows the difference bet- 
ween speak loudly and speak 
softly), rolls over, fetches and 
does several other things. For 
instance, he knows the dif- 
ference between going to the 
front door and the back door. 



Cooper O’Houlfgan 


Lynch said Cooper is able to 
discern different concepts and 
differentiate between various 
objects. “Cooper is also very 
sensitive to feelings," Lynch 
added. 

AMONG his other ac- 
complishments, Cooper can 
shake hands and go to the 
bathroom on command. He can 
also balance a biscuit on his 
nose, flip it up in the air and 
catch it in his mouth. 

Cooper has become the 
patriarch of a growing dynasty. 
He has sired two litters 
of pups with another one 
possibly on the way. “Cooper 


comes from very good breeding 
stock/’ Lynch said. His mother 
was Sierra Sue and his father, 
Tawn. 

Several of Cooper’s offspring 
belong to members of the LSUS 
faculty and student body. 
Dorothy Cady, assistant 
professor of biology, has one of 
Cooper's puppies. She named 
him Super, Son of Cooper. Super 
is only iVz years old and is 
already larger than his father. 
He and his father have a good 
father-son relationship. 

Super can devour eight cups of 
dog food in one gulp. Once he 
burrowed into a neighbor’s yard 
and ate a discarded box of 
crackers, then proceeded to eat 
the box, the mop and other 
objects in the yard. 

LIKE his father, Super enjoys 
fetching objects when someone 
throws them. Unlike his father, 
however, Super doesn’t always 
return them. He likes to tease. 
In addition to this game. Super 
likes to go camping, swimming 
and birdwatching with Cady, 

George Bonner, assistant 
professor of physics, also owns 
one of Cooper’s puppies, as does 
an LSUS student. 

When students see Cooper at 
LSUS it generates a positive 
response. He is as familiar to 
most biology students as a 
microscope. 

But if you don’t know Cooper 
and someday while in the 
Science Building you feel a cold 
nose nudging your hand or see a 
large furry object carrying a 
frisbee, don’t be afraid. Cooper 
has never bitten anyone 
because, in the words of his best 
friend. Lynch, “Cooper is too 
friendly a person." 


BSU to 

sponsor 

projects 

By Karen Rosengrant 
Special to the Almagest 

The LSUS Baptist Student 
Union (BSU) has planned 
several projects this semester to 
raise money to send two LSUS 
students on the BSU Summer 
Mission, Director Carl Smith 
said. 

The BSU, which has chapters 
at colleges throughout the state, 
will be sending 39 students this 
summer on church missions to 
12 states and eight countries, 
including Canada and Panama. 

The two LSUS participants 
are Randy Graham and Gene 
Hensley, Graham will work with 
children and on church con- 
struction at native villages in 
Arctic Alaska. Hensley will visit 
small churches in Casper, Wyo. t 
where he will lead the Baptist 
children in Backyard Bible 
Clubs and Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

Smith said BSU needs $50,000 
to send the students on the 
summer mission. The money 
will be raised entirely by BSU 
members from all the chapters. 
The LSUS chapter will be 
raising its quota of the money, 
which is about $2,800, through 
such activities as car washes, 
babysitting and a Rock-a-thon. 

The Rock-a-thon will be held 
Feb. 22 in the Baptist Student 
Center, 8701 Youree Drive. Last 
year the students raised $1,000 
from the Rock-a-thon, and 
Smith said the students hope to 
raise the same amount this 
year. 


Symphony 
will play 

The S hr e vepo rt Sy m phon y , 
under the direction of John 
Shenaut, will present two all- 
orchestra concerts this weekend 
in the Shreveport Civic Theatre. 

The program will feature such 
classics as “Festival Overture’ 
by Shostakovich, “New World 
Symphony” by Dvorak and 
“Scottish Fantasy" by Buck. 

The performance will be 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. and Sunday 
at 3 p.m. Tickets, priced at $10 
for adults and $5 for students 
will be available at the door. 


PLASMA 

DONORS NEEDED 

802 TRAVIS 
SHREVEPORT 

CASH PAID 

222-3108 


the bank 

ofcommerce 

Main Office 300 Marshall 221-3635 
Eastgale Shopping Center 797-4511 
Southpark 687-3833 

Memtxn P D \ C 
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New programs 

The College of Business Administration will 
present two new programs this year, Dr. Don 
Wilcox, director of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, said. 

The first scheduled program will be a CPA test 
review. Dr. John A. Marts, head of the accounting 
department, said the test review seminar will 
begin Feb. 21 and will last II weeks. Five LSUS 
faculty members will teach the course. 

The CPA exam review is an optional course and 
is designed for the accounting majors or in- 
dividuals who intend to take the CPA exam, Marts 
said. 

The second program is a petroleum accounting 
course which will be offered next fall for ac- 
counting majors or individuals with a good 
working knowledge of accounting. Marts will 
instruct the course. 


Crystal Gayle 

Crystal Gayle, two-time winner of country 
music's outstanding female vocalist award, will 
appear in concert in Prather Coliseum at North- 
western State University Feb. 26 at 8 p.m. 

Advance tickets are $5; tickets purchased the 
night of the show are $7. 

Ticket requests should be received by Nor- 
thwestern by Feb. 18 and checks and money or- 
ders should be made payable to Student Union 
Program. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must accompany all requests. 

Address all inquiries to: Crystal Gayle Concert, 
NSU Box 5274, Northwestern State University, 
Natchitoches, La., 71437. 


Campus Briefs BioIogy club 


BSU 


The Baptist Student Union, open to LSUS 
students of all religious denominations, offers a 
weekly program of activities held in the Baptist 
Student Center. 

A student-led fellowship service, T and T, is held 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 12:30 p.m. to 
12:50 p.m. The T and T group is now discussing a 
new book entitled “Hush, Hush, It's Time to Pray 
— But How?' 1 written by Jill Briscoe. 

Free lunches are served in the Baptist Student 
Center during the lunch encounter session every 
Wednesday from noon to 12:45 p.m. 

A Bible study program is held from noon to 12:45 
pm. on Fridays. 


DOM 


DOM wil! hold its first business meeting tonight 
in the Pilot’s Room of the University Center at 
7:30. All members, pledges and interested persons 
are encouraged to attend. 


Special thanks 

Tim Quattrone thanks the following people, on 
behalf of the Program Council, for the tremendous 
amount of time and effort contributed toward the 
success of the recent “Greenwich Village 1 * ex- 


perience: 

Sharon Blount 
Barbara Pitts 
Karen Ore 
Babette Butler 
Lynn Cattell 
Rusty Davis 
Bill Harris 
James Oglee 


Craig Williams 
Mike Giglio 
George McGunegie 
Jeanne Skarina 
Arm McConnico 
John Hull 
Steve Tucci 
Cathy Nowak 


Debate team 

The LSUS debate team will compete in a 
tournament at the University of Arkansas in 
Fayetteville Feb. 15 and 16. Two new members, 
John Hull and Michael Johnson, will enter duet 
acting. Nestallie Rodriguez will compete in public 
speaking. 

The 1980 senior debate team is made up of Joey 
Tabarlet and Tommy Ray; and the junior debate 
team includes Michael Kanosky and Jeff Foss. 
They will debate the 1980 topic : Resolved: that the 
Federal government should significantly 
strengthen the regulation of mass media com- 
munication in the United States. 


Life study 


Christians on campus hold a life study on the 
Gospel of John every Monday in Bronson Hall, 
Room 103 from noon to l p.m. This week the 
mystery of Christ through the book of John will be 
discussed as well as the institution of the church. 


Art association 

The LSUS Art Association is sponsoring a get- 
together, Tuesday at noon in the art lab. LeMoyne 
Batten, associate professor of fine arts, will bring 
samples of his work for group discussion. Guests 
are welcome. 


Calendar 

Calendar 
Friday, Feb.H 

Movie — “Barry Lyndon** at 2 and 7:30 in the 
University Center Theater, rated FG, 

Monday, Feb. 1 i 

Basketball — 6 p.m. at Ft. Humbug. 

Tuesday, Feb, 12 
Lincoln's Birthday, 

Wednesday, Feb. 13 

Volleyball — 6 p.m. at Ft. Humbug. 

Basketball — after volleyball at Ft. Humbug. 
Black history forum — University Center, Caddo- 
Bossier Room. Noon. 

Thursday, Feb. 14 
Valentine’s Day 

Basketball — 6 p.m. at Ft. Humbug, 

Friday, Feb* IS 

Movie — “Fritz the Cat" at 2 and 7:30 in the 
University Center Theater, rated X. 


PMS tickets 

Members of the Student Government 
Association are selling tickets to the Tenth Annual 
Poor Man*s Supper to be held Feb. 21 in the 
Shreveport Convention Hall from 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
The supper is a benefit Christian service program 
and is sponsored by the Jewish-Christian Youth of 
Shreveport ■ Bossier. Donation is $2 per ticket. 


Faculty selected 


Two LSUS faculty members were recently 
selected as proposal review panelists for 
evaluating the programs of institutions applying 
for grants and fellowships from the National 
Science Foundation* 

Dr, Joseph Goemer, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, was in Los Angeles last week 
where he evaluated proposals from about 150 
colleges and institutions seeking funds for 
research into the design of science education 
programs. 

Associate Professor of Chemistry Dr. Ronald 
Martin is in Washington, D.C, this week 
evaluating proposals for scholarship and 
fellowship awards for minority graduate 
programs. 

Goemer and Martin said they were fortunate to 
be selected by the National Science Foundation 
because this would give them insight into the 
criteria for awarding grants if LSU should seek 
funds in the future. 


Larry Raymond, park naturalist for Jacobs 
Park, spoke to the LSUS Biology Club last week on 
fishes in the Caddo-Bossier area. 

Old and new members of the Biology Club, as 
well as faculty members, attended the lecture in 
which Raymond spoke on the different fishes in 
the area, where they are found, their commercial 
use and sources to consult for identification. 
Raymond discussed the morphology and 
taxonomy of fishes as well as their behavior and 
methods for collecting specimens. 

Raymond, who has been the park naturalist for 
several years, has spoken to the club on previous 
occasions. His lecture included a slide presen- 
tation and a question and answer session followed. 
The meeting concluded with refreshments in the 
Museum of Natural Sciences. 


Print display 

A special exhibition of original American and 
European prints will be displayed Feb. 21 in the 
University Center lobby from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

The showing, presented by Marson Graphics, is 
a distinguished collection of original etchings, 
woodcuts, lithographs and serigraphs and 
featured works by Chagall, Daumier, Fantin- 
Latour, Maillol, Rounault and Whistler. A 
selection of works by contemporary artists such 
as Baskin, Coughlin, O'COimor, Kaczmarek and 
Eggers is also included in the collection, 

A representative will answer questions about 
artists, works and graphic techniques. 


Lynch speaks 

Dr. Steven P. Lynch, assistant professor of 
biology, recently spoke at a meeting of the 
Women's Department Club in Shreveport on 
Monarch Butterflies and Milkweeds. 

Lynch was also the opening speaker this year at 
the Barnwell Center, 

Lynch presented a slide show exhibiting the life 
cycle of butterflies that included an especially 
good slide on the emergence of butterflies from 
the cocoon. Lynch spoke on the biology of but- 
terflies and their interrelationships with man and 
their natural environment. 


Poetry publication 

International Publications is accepting entries 
for its 10th edition of “American Collegiate 
Poets," a collection of contemporary poetry 
written by college men and women. Prizes will be 
awarded. Manuscripts should be mailed to: In- 
ternational Publications; P. CL Box 44927; Los 
Angel®, Calif., 90044. 


Mime workshop 

The National Theater for the Deaf will offer a 
Sign Mime Workshop March 4 from 9 to 11 a.m. in 
the Plantation Room of the University Center. 
Anyone interested in the use of sign language as a 
means of communication is invited to attend. 
Registration is free. 

Pre-registration is necessary. For more in- 
formation and registration forms contact Dr. John 
B, Powell, director of Conferences and Institutes, 
in Bronson Hall, Room 123. 


Science seminar 


A seminar in bio-engineering will be presented 
Feb. 14 by the College of Science, Dr. Thomas 
Moss, dean of the college, announced recently. 

Speaker for the seminar will be Dr, Subrata 
Saha of the LSUS Medical Center Department of 
Orthopedic Surgery. 

Dr. Saha is the author of 89 publications on bio- 
engineering and is interested in joint research 
projects between the Medical Center and LSUS 
faculty members. 

The seminar is open to the public. It will be held 
in the Science Building, Room 335 at 3 p.m. 
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‘T/iis campus isn 9 1 big 
enough for both of us’ 





There is little else in life that 
can match the mixture of 
excitement and fear as you 
move down the crowded stairs 
and realize that your feet are 
not touching the floor. And how 
slow cars become and how 
stupid other drivers get when 
the noon bell rings. 

At times like these it is 
apparent that LSUS is growing 
a little faster than anticipated 
and new buildings should bring 
welcome relief from claustro- 
phobia. Even the new Uni- 
versity Center has begun to took 


extremely small at certain 
times of the day. 

True, anyone with a late lab 
will tell you the place looks like 
a ghost town in the afternoon 
and the price of gas could really 
hurt a commuter college, but 
you need only remember how it 
felt when that 40th person 
entered the elevator and you 
began to see the outline of your 
backpack on the front of your 
shirt to know that we do need 
extra space indoors and out and 
we will continue to do so. 



by Ken Martin 





Exhibit 

reactions 
varied 

By Ruth Stout 

Afro-American history is the 
theme of the art exhibit in the 
library Feb. 3-28, 

A series of paintings by black 
artist Jesse Pitts Jr, “deal with 
the black psyche," William E. 
McCieary, assistant librarian, 
said. "There is a certain amount 
of symbolism involved in the 
paintings." 

Pitts is a fairly young artist 
who has studied with various 
teachers. One of his instructors 
was Renzo Fenci of California, 
an artist of high reputation in 
contemporary American art, 

"Everybody reacts in an 
individual way to the pain- 
ting," McCieary said, “I’m 
pleased we’re doing this exhibit. 
We haven’t had a good 
representation erf black artists 
on this campus in the past." 
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! McBride to speak 
at English conference 


by Sharon Robinson 
Special to the Almagest 

If you thought there was no 
such thing as a free lunch, the 
Conference on the Teaching of 
English, scheduled for March 
22, could prove you wrong. 

The theme of this year's 
conference is "Mirror Images — 
Reading and Writing." It will 
include eight presentations by 
English teachers from area 
schools followed by a free lunch 
at noon. Luncheon speaker will 
be Dr. Mary McBride. 

Presentations begin at 10 a. m, 
with Adolescent Fiction: 
Reading and Reporting; 
Reading / Writing — Sentence 
Combining- Reading and 
Writing in a Media-Oriented 
Society; and Mimesis: Drama 
in the High School. A brief coffee 
break will follow the presen- 
tations. 

At II a m, topics will include 
Process: Prewriting/Rewriting: 


Reading: Reverse Image of 
Writing; Paragraph / Mini- 
Essay and Words and Images: 
Subtleties of Language. 

Nancy Sexton, coordinator of 
the conference, urges teachers, 
English majors and English 
education majors to attend, 
although the conference is open 
to everyone. 

It will concentrate on prac- 
tical teaching methods for all 
grade levels, Sexton said. She 
said her goal is to give teachers 
"something they can take back 
to the classroom and use on 
Monday morning/' 

The conference will be in the 
University Center from 9 a.m, 
until 1 p.m. Those planning to 
attend should pre-register by 
March 19. There is no 
registration fee. Programs are 
available from Conferences and 
Institutes, Boom 123, Bronson 
Hall 






Maribeth, 

You're a super, fantastic and 
all-around great Little Sis, 
(Guess who t his Is from ) 

J.U ~~ 

You're not only a better fool 
now than you were four years 
ago, but you’re also louder. 

Griz, 

Breathe easier. Life’s not so 

bad after all— 1 think. 

Ruth, 

Keep on writing writing, you 
little snake 

A tan 

Laura: 

Since you won't come to our 
land, we'll come see you. Well 
be here Friday night! 

Signed Numerous Cajun Foxes 

jerry in the University Center 
who cleans up after us ail — 
Happy Valentines Day, Tim 

To Janey, who makes life 
easier (or us across the hail. 
Happy Valentines Day! 

You’re so fine, you’re so sweet, 
I'm so lucky we got to meet 
Boo Boo 

Goldilocks, 

If I knew. I'd tell you when ! 
found the state 1 am now in, 1 
LOVE YOU! 

Your Teddy Bear 

Silly Sandy, 

Oh well, t couldn't resist 
Happy Valentines Day. 

The Saturday morning cowb oy 

Melanie, 

Cows live in pastures, 
horses on the range. You can 
buy me for a dollar, I’ll even 
give you change. 

Jake 

Gail, 

If I’m ever in the hospital, 1 
want you for my candy striper 
Dave 


A simple word used by fools 
and sages, used in many ways 
throughout the ages. A 
heart “the Symbol of this high 
devotion for it is man’s highest 
virtue and emotion. So a Day is 
set aside tor this symbol, the 
Heart in Honor of love, and the 
joy it can impart. So as this day 
draws near. I hope we can be 
together in love without fear. 
I'd" gladly give you my heart in 
honor Of this day, but it has 
always been yours each and 
every day. 

To Sarita, from Rick 


BARBARA — you're the 

GREATEST, PRETTIEST, 

SWEETEST, NICEST, 

LOVELIEST. NON 

HOUSEWORKEST wife . ♦ 
PLEASE by my VALENTINE. 

W AY MON 


MY ITALIAN GIGOLO, YOU’RE 
THE GREATEST! PLEASE BE 
MY VALENTINE. MY 
EVERLASTING LOVE, YOUR 
MISS PIGGY. 


Tim— I' m not an old lady. A 
valentine to you too. B 


Dear Penny M. 

Candy is Dandy but sex 
won’t rot your teeth. 

G.8. 


Roger, 

Get a nose job and l will go 
out with you. 

Sally 


To a forever smiling gymp. 
Happy Valentines Day! I luv ya. 


Dirt Rider: 

It’s Valentines Day, so let's 
be friends. 1 love you! 

A secret friend 


To WW: 

t can't believe you did that! 
Thanks. Happy Valentines Day 
forever. Yours always, B.W. 


LaTonya, the chief : 

Give us a break on 
Valentines Day, will ya? 


To the Flying Creap — Life is 
wonderful being your short 
little co-pilot. Happy Valentines 

Day! 

Thank you for the beautiful 
person you are. I love you Goal. 
Happy Valentines Day. 


Happy Valentine's Day Mar 
Lou. Love, Dan 


Liz Burns — Happy Valentines 
Day. Tim 


To Jackie: 

Since the Almagest relieved 
me of my last dollar there will 
be no card this year. Happy 
Valentines Day anyway 

Frank 

Dr. Gleason and Raelene: 
Endure not yet a breach 1 . but 
an expansion like gold tto airy 
thinness beat. 


Ken. 

Thanks for being so 
wonderful, sweetheart! 

Love, Deborah Ann 
P S. Click! Click! 


Choo-Choo 

Happy Valentines Day ! 

Love always, 
Dumpling 


D.A. Allstate ain't got mothin* 
on you. Happy Vaientlrnes. 

Lovffi. J.T, 


To Dr. G: 

Roses are red, you should be 
too, jusi consider yourself 
lucky, they could have lost two. 

Love. Pete 


Happy Valentines Day tLo the 
Almagest Staff! 

Sieebee 


Ricky-Poo, 

Is it your eyes or is 1 ti ( your 
hair Maybe its your big: nose 
that makes me stop and: stare. 
Is it those bird tegs or thosse big 
clumsy feet. Maybe \V£& the 
cracked tooth that makces me 
melt in a heap. Whatever it is 
Babe, you've got them alt* beat, 
please be my Valentine, ycou are 
really neat. 

Love, Precious 


8aby-Kakes: 

You make me mad, jgsst like 
no other. Jf you don't wattch it, 
I'll marry your mother! 

Fites hG, 


H.LB. 

The T V/s on the b ft, ink, \ 
don't know what to fix. GJn, it's 
OK, it's only Channel 6. U love 


Daddy, 

We love you. Happy 
Valentines Day. 

Mindy and Cathy 


Jimmy, 

Please come home. The dog 
misses you. Shirley 


To the Almagest Staff; 

Please let me come back. 
Teaching is no fun. Susan 


Janice, 

You have an admirer in EC. 
403. Herman 


There once was a fellow named 
Qpey, who walked around 
looking mopey. He got a face 
job, but still he would sob, 
because he still acted quite 
dopey. 

1 like you too, 
Seebee 


Harvey, 

You put the pucker in my 
pickle, Laverne 


LOVE is in the ir 
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Orienteering : good sport 

bv Brvan Germany 4 M 


The Library Building must get lonely in the late afternoon. 
But don’t worry — we’ve got two free passes to St. 
Vincent Six Theatres waiting tor you at the Almagest 
office. Bronson Hall, Room 328. Take a friend and have a 
good time on us! (Photo: Ken Martin) 


Plans completed 
for P.E. building 


by Ken Martin 

LSUS could soon have another 
new building added to its 
campus. Dr. James Bates, 
chairman of the department of 
health and physical education, 
said architects have now 
completed plans for the new 
health and physical education 
building to be located directly 
east of the University Center. 

Dr Bates said the next step 
will be to obtain approval of the 
plans from the LSU system 
after which bids could be 
accepted for the construction of 
the building. If all goes well, 
ground breaking could begin in 
several montlis. 


Store® Repair 
McIntosh - Pioneer 
Sony - Sansui & others 

Major’s 

865-8811 


As planned, the approximate- 
ly 70,000 sq. ft. building will 
house an indoor track, indoor 
pool ai:d patio area, gymnastics 
area, dance studio, gymnasium, 
physical fitness area, class* 
rooms and offices. There will 
also be six hand- and racquet* 
ball courts and an adapted 
activities area for handicapped 
students. 

i i 

The physical fitness area may 
include some Nautilus-type 
equipment along with free 
weights. It and the other 
facilities will be open to 
students free of charge when not 
being used by a class, possibly 
on a reservation basis. 


by Bryan Germany 
Special to the Almagest 

Dubbed the “thinking man's 
sport, “ orienteering is gaining 
in popularity at a very slow rate 
— probably due to the fact that 
few people have ever heard 
about it. 

Scandinavian in origin, the 
sport was brought to the United 
States in 1947 by Bjorn Kjell- 
strom. Kjellstrom had been a 
member of the Swedish Nation* 
al Orienteering Team for four 
years and was considered a 
master. One of the first men he 
talked with here was Professor 
William “Captain Bill'* Vinal of 
the University of Massachu- 
setts. Vinal saw the positive 
values that orienteering had to 
offer: a mental and physical 
tune up. He also noticed that 
once people tried the sport, they 
usually were hooked on it. In an 
article lie stated, “The spirit of 
orienteering is infectious. It is 
like dropping a pebble in the 
water and watching the 
concentric circles. The more 
people who drop the pebble of 
orienteering into the minds of 
other people — the faster it will 
become a national art/’ 

Orienteering just hasn't quite 
made it here — not as it did in 
Sweden. In 1919 the sport was 
renewed by Major Ernst 
Killander after it lay dormant 
some 39 years. The effort was 
aimed at arousing the interest 
of Swedish youth in track and 
field events. 

MOST of the publicity 
orienteering receives here is 
generated by the Army. The 
Army lias recognized the poten- 
tial of the sport as a training 
aid. Orienteering has been 
incorporated into basic training 
as well as ROTC programs in 
many universities. 

LSUS is one school offering a 
course dealing with orienteer- 
ing. Captain Frank E, Bruscato, 
assistant professor of military 
science at LSUS, said the ROTC 
department teaches a course 


Classified 

\rri1 a r idle* 

(.•Hiking for a tudriil (it shun* the rhtr 
from liosMrr . Ilonduv through Friday . 

3* it flryibfrl. IjiII Ur 

TTioni|}MO,_ 71®-K7^ «i runic In 
rfipmhlrv Orjit Tor* .4*H>aflrr ip.m, 


Tropical 
Tanning Center 

For s glowing tan 
All year long 

2884 Southland 
Park Dr. 

687-1006 



Today: 2:00 & 7:30 

"Best Film of the Year” 


NMTkWMLlHM*!*** UVin* 



tltffirq 


STANLEY KUBRICK 
, C HJ£AN 0’H|AL^ C MAR^A < BER|,NSO^^ 


I PG i -is- Usn Warm Buts. ©A Wfanp CanftiftC*** Cemp*n* 


Next Week: 

Fritz the Cat 


dealing in the principles of 
orienteering. He said the M.S. 
201 class teaches the student 
basic map reading skills, 
compass use and applied tech- 
niques. Bruscato said eight 
students are currently partici- 
pating on LSUS’s orienteering 
team and he hopes to interest 
more. 

The object of the sport is 
fairly simple: using various 
map-reading skills, the 
orienteer races against time to 
complete a course laid out in the 
woods. The courses, ranging 
from two to six or more miles in 
length, are laid over various 
natural obstacles. The con- 
testant must find certain points 
and mark his score card as he 
reaches them. 

Orienteering gives one the 
opportunity to learn and 
practice skills that enable him 
to navigate the wilds with a 
measure of confidence. One can 
also learn a good deal about his 
or her body and its ability to 


cope with die elements. Thus, 
the outdoorsman is benefited by 
tiis back-to-nature excursions, 
the executive finds a release 
from the daily frustrations of 
the worka day world and the 
housewife gets a holiday from 
domestic chores. 

ADDING to the sport's desira- 
bility is the small cost of its 
pursuit. The most expensive 
item that is really needed is a 
compass. Compasses are 
available in a variety of types 
and styles at most camping or 
sporting goods stores. Suitable 
models range from $10 to $25. 

Orienteering is a sport of 
persona] motivation — you push 
only as hard as you want or 
need. You become a strategist, 
working to engineer a win by 
selection of those operations 
that save time without putting 
your physical energy budget in 
the red. And that final sprint 
over the last 100 yards to the 
finish line delivers the ultimate 
satisfaction. 


COMING SOON 
The Most Important 
45 Record 

Recorded in Shreveport! ! ! 

(WE THINK SO - Judge for yourself) 

★ Without You — A Ballad by Bill Wheat* 

★ Gettin By — Rock & Roll by Pat Huddleston 

fent tiring 

John Howe — A Train Mike Parks — Otis Wheat 

Buddy Fletl — A Train Randy Arthur — Caddo Band 
Roger Barnes — Hearts Island ‘Bill Wheat — Jelly Roll 

‘Jack Fortner — Otis Wheat pat Huddleston — Rain 

Together they form 

“Wildlife" 

Available at all record stores February 14th. ‘lsus students 


6,000 WAYS WE HELP 
STUDENTS 
GOTO COLLEGE. 
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